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SoME of the assessment societies of Massachusetts 
are growing ambitious to extend their field of operation, 
but this they cannot do while the laws of that State 
prohibit assessment companies of other States doing busi- 
ness within her limits. The local companies are therefore 
urging the legislature to pass a bill permitting other State 
assessment companies to enter Massachusetts for business 
purposes. Another class of local companies oppose the 
bill, and there is quite a controversy regarding it going on. 
Massachusetts is victimized sufficiently by assessment 
companies of her own creation, and it would be the part 
of wisdom for her to bring these under proper restraint be- 
fore opening her doors to wildcats of the worst description 
from other States. The Boston Advertiser commenting 


on the bill says: “‘ The bones of assessment associations are 


still bleaching on the hillsides of Pennsylvania and Ohio 
and upon the prairies of the great West. Massachusetts 
should not be turned into a prowling place for their 
ghosts.” 





LITTLE progress is made by the Croton aqueduct com- 
mission towards deciding what plans shall be adopted for 
increasing the supply of Croton. Objections are made to 
the building of the immense dam contemplated in the 
plans under discussion, to the proposed line of the pro- 
jected aqueduct, and, in fact, to almost every feature of 
the scheme. Eminent engineers and prominent citizens 
alike are found in the ranks of the opposition, while those 
who approve are mostly politicians and contractors who 
hope to profit by the job. Engineers have publicly de- 
clared that the contemplated work cannot be done for the 


price estimated, about $20,000,000, and, judging from what ’ 


our public works have cost in the past, it is fair to assume* 
that the actual cost will exceed the estimate two or three 
times. We have no doubt, however, but the original 
scheme for squandering money will be pushed through 
substantially as proposed by the “ring.” Meantime the 
Ramapo plan, by which 50,000,000 gallons of water daily 
is to be added to the supply at small cost, languishes be- 
cause the city officials have not time or inclination to at- 
tend to it. The bill authorizing a private corporation to 
introduce salt water drags in the legislature, opposed by 
politicians, and its passage is now deemed doubtful. While 








New York is in pressing need of an additional water sup- 
ply, it appears that the simplest methods for obtaining it 
are to be ignored that the politicians may carry out their 
big scheme with a job in it. Taxpayers, who will have the . 
bills to pay, are, as a rule, apathetic in the matter, while 
fire underwriters, who ought to be interested, are too busy 
with their own affairs to give it their attention. 





THE daily papers have of late contained numerous ac- 
counts of fires of incendiary origin, of the arrest of “fire 
bugs” and of their trial and conviction. Whether this in- 
dicates an increase of incendiarism or unusual zeal on the 
part of news-gatherers we are not prepared to say, but the 
fact that there has also been an unusual number of fires 
this year inclines us to think that there may have been 
more activity than common among the “ fire bugs.” Incen- 
diarism reaches its fullest development in seasons of busi- 
ness depression, and hard times have been pretty general 
for the past two years. We saw it stated recently, on the 
authority of a prominent Wall street operator, that there 
had been a greater shrinkage in values during the two 
years just passed than there was during the panic of 1873; 
the difference was that it had been met with a bolder and 
more courageous front, and no great failure had occurred 
to precipitate a panic. Nevertheless general business had 
suffered to a great extent. This may account for the num- 
ber of incendiary fires reported. Men finding themselves 
embarrassed, apply the torch to their property in order to 
recover from the insurance companies. The widest differ- 
ence of opinion exists among underwriters as to the extent 
they suffer at the hands of incendiaries, and we have heard 
it placed all the way from ten to sixty per cent of the total 
losses. The result of investigations made by the National 
Board some years ago placed the incendiary losses at about 
forty per cent of the total losses. But whatever the per- 
centage may be, incendiarism is a crime altogether too fre- _ 
quently indulged in, and more stringent laws for its pun- 
ishment should be adopted—a little hanging now and then 
might be a good thing. The frequency with which incen- 
diary fires are reported at present should put all classes of 
citizens on their guard and cause them to exercise especial 
vigilance. Life and property are in jeopardy and demand 
more than usual precaution. 





Our Philadelphia correspondent, who is a gentleman of 
prominence in underwriting circles in that city, intimates 
that the work of reform is progressing but slowly, owing to 
the apathy of some of the local companies and the repre- 
sentatives of other State companies doing business there. 
Brokers are conceded to exert an undue influence, and the 
inference is that some of those who receive business at 
their hands have too much consideration for them to do 
full justice to their companies. It is a fact admitted by all 
managers of companies that brokers have become alto- 
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gether too important a factor in the business of fire under- 
writing, and that their exactions add very materially to 
management expenses. This result was forseen years ago 
by the more sagacious underwriters, and they protested 
against permitting the business to get into the hands of 
middlemen. But the door was opened for the admission 
of a few and a multitude flocked in. They have now be- 
come so numerous and so influential in controlling and 
directing business that they assume frequently to dictate 
terms to the companies, and it requires a great amount of 
moral courage to stand up against them. That they area 
power in the business must be conceded, and their services 
could not well be dispensed with under existing conditions; 
but the companies ought to have backbone enough to as- 
sume control of their own affairs and bring the subject of 
brokerage within reasonable limitations; the number of 
brokers might be restricted so as to comprise only men of 
recognized business standing, who have some interest in 
maintaining their reputation *and their business, and who 
may be trusted to consult the interests of the companies 
somewhat, instead of working solely for their clients. The 
business of an insurance broker has grown to be recog- 
nized as legitimate, but like every other calling it is over- 
run by adventurers and schemers, who have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, and whose sole interest in the 
business lies in the commissions they can make, and who 
are ready to sacrifice the companies or their clients as may 
best suit their necessities. It is this class of men that 
foment difficulties and are never so happy as when they 
can get competing companies or rival brokers by the ears; 
they are despised by the legitimate brokers, and also by 
the companies that use them. Philadelphia is not alone 
in suffering at the hands of this irresponsible class; on the 
contrary, representatives of it can be found wherever there 
is a large volume of business to be handled. 





IN another column we print the result of an interview 
with Chief Bates relative to the proper construction of 
elevator shafts to prevent the spread of fire through their 
instrumentality. In addition to being one of the most 
experienced firemen in the country, Chief Bates is a prac- 
tical builder, and spent the earlier years of his life in the 
construction of buildings in this city when better methods 
of building prevailed. It will be seen that the chief does 
not believe in the automatic plan of closing elevator shafts 
at each floor, as by closing this means of egress for flames 
and smoke, they are driven through the lower openings 
into the different stories. They must have some means 
of getting out of the burning building, and this is best 
provided for by a skylight at the top of the shaft. The 
heat will soon break the glass, and the flames and smoke 
have free egress in their passage, creating so strong a 
draught as to free the building of their presence to a great 
extent. He would have it a requirement of law that 
every elevator shaft should be enclosed within brick walls, 
which should only be pierced at each floor for a door, 
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which should be kept closed, and stairways should not be 
in the vicinity of the elevator. With such a flue for the 
escape of heat, smoke and flame as such a fireproof shaft 
would afford, there would be few, if any, such disasters ag 
befell the St. George apartment house last week. In that 
case the fire started in the basement, ascended the elevator 
shaft, and, there being no outlet at the top, were forced 
out at every floor, and the whole structure was on fire jp 
an incredibly short time. What the chief says in this 
connection is well worth reading. 





THE burning of the St. George apartment house last 
week has directed especial attention to the dangerous con. 
struction of tall buildings of this character, designed for 
the occupancy of numerous families. This building was 
advertised extensively as being “ fireproof,’’ when in fact 
it was the very opposite, being filled with the most com. 
bustible material, pierced from cellar to roof with elevator 
shafts, dumb waiters, ash chutes, etc., without any protect. 
ing fire walls. The worst feature of all is that its danger. 
ous character was known to the building authorities 
while it was being built, and they were powerless to pre. 
vent its erection, because the owner yielded a nominal 
compliance with the letter of the law while evading its 
spirit. If our building laws are so faulty as to permit the 
erection of death traps in the face of the protest of the 
proper officials, they should be amended at once. There 
is now before the legislature a bill virtually remodeling 
the entire code of building laws, but there appears to be 
so little interest taken in it that it is likely to die from 
neglect. Last winter the same bill substantially was pre 
sented, but was defeated by the owners of theatres, who 
would have been compelled, had it become a law, to make 
their places of entertainment reasonably safe. There is 
opposition to it at the present session, but the lessons 
taught by recent fires should satisfy legislators of the ne- 
cessity of securing better building construction in all the 
large cities of the State. It is reported that the leases of 
the St. George flats specified that the building was fire- 
proof, and that those who lost property propose to sue 
the owners for damages. If the’leases were so worded, a 
more flagrant case of misrepresentation has seldom been 
made, and we hope the victims will be able to hold the 
owners responsible. The insurance companies, of course, 
have to pay for the loss incurred in the destruction of this 
building. We only hope they received rates commensu- 

‘rate to the risk assumed; we are inclined to think, how- 

ever, that it will consume the profits of several yeats 
writing on apartment houses at present rates to make 
good to them their losses on the St. George flats. 


—_ 





WE do not often notice the boastful utterances of our 
contemporary, The Weekly Underwriter ; life is too short 
and space too valuable to reply to them all; but it is so 





given to accusing its neighbors of stealing, and has made 
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such a parade over certain tables it has been printing of 
late showing the transactions of insurance companies by 
States, that we are impelled to say a word regarding its 
self-glorification in its issue of last week. Regarding these 
tables it says: 

Last year The Weekly Underwriter began the collection of statistics of 
fire and fire-marine insurance business in those States and Tertitories in 
which no complete official records of such business are kept. This was 
the first effort ever made to gather this information systematically, and the 
first publication of the kind appeared in The Weekly Underwriter of May 
12, 1883, giving the business of twve States and Territories for the year 
ending December, 31, 1882 ; full statistics of none of which States and 
Territories (excepting Georgia) had before been procured and printed. 


If our readers will turn to THE SPECTATOR for June, 
1879, they will there find the largest insurance statistical 
table ever printed, showing the premiumsand losses of the 
different companies in the various States. In the list will 
be found several of the States whose statistics are paraded 
so conspicuously by our contemporary, who clajms credit 
for the “ first effort ever made to gather this information 
systematically.” We began the compilation of insurance 
by States early in 1879, and published the tables in chart 
form from month to month as additional reports were re- 
ceived, until the issue in June, when it reached the formid- 
able proportions referred to. We adopted then the plan 
of sending to the companies for information, and have 
pursued it in subsequent years, as they will bear witness. 
This year we have given premiums and losses and the 
ratio of losses to premiums for nearly every State and 
Territory, and have been to unusual trouble and expense 
to obtain accurate information, for the reason that we shall 
republish the tables in THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, 
where they will be permanently available for reference. 
It will thus be seen that we began in 1879 “to gather 
this information systematically,” and our contemporary 
has simply followed in our footsteps. Such statistics can 
be obtained by any one who will take the trouble to send 
for them, and we claim no particular merit in having done 
so. We find in The Underwriter’s latest issue two or 
three of these tables that had previously appeared in our 
columns, but we presume they gathered them “ systema- 
tically” as is their custom, and without the aid of scissors. 





THE subject of underground insurance is again brought 
prominently forward through revelations made by recent 
fires that many of the insuring companies were not author- 
ized to do business in this State. The statutes of this 
State make it an offense, punishable by a fine of $500, for 
any agent or broker to solicit insurance for or place it in any 
company that has not complied with the laws of the State 
and been duly licensed to do business. That this law is a 
dead letter is shown by the fact that such companies are 
found on nearly all prominent risks, and that brokers, with 
but little effort at concealment, solicit business for such 
unauthorized companies. Unless the law is to be enforced, 
it should be repealed. The only good reason we can see 
for such a law is that its enforcement would prevent cor- 








porations that sustain none of the burdens of taxation 
sharing with those that do such precarious profits as may 
be derived from the business of underwriting. But as no 
efforts are made to enforce the law, it amounts to nothing ; 
and, as a matter of fact, there is a large number of com- 
panies, both home and foreign, that have not complied with 
the laws of the State, that persistently seek business here; 
at least, if they do not actually seek it through agents of 
their own, they have given brokers to understand that they 
will pay liberally for all business sent them. Insurers 
have the right to buy their insurance wherever they please, 
but the law makes it an offense for any person, as the re- 
presentive of another, to place insurance in unauthorized 
companies. The persons who patronize such companies 
are generally those who have large lines to place, and it is 
a notorious fact that such insurers do not attend personally 
to their insurance matters. A middleman, in the person of 
a broker or an agent, or, possibly, a local company, gener- 
ally represents these insurers, and they are the ones who 
are amenable to the laws providing penalties for dealing in 
underground insurance. But the laws are never invoked 
against them; not because they are not known, but because 
in the estimation of underwriters the law is more honored 
in the breach than in the observance.” If a raid were to 
be commenced against the underground brokers, there is 
no telling where it would end, and some companies in high 
standing would be involved. Theauthorities have not the 
evidence (although it could easily be obtained) with which 
to prosecute offenders, and those engaged in it will not ex- 
pose each other. In short, although by statute made an of- 
fense punishable bya heavy fine, underground underwiting 
is not regarded by underwriters or the insuring public asa 
discreditable matter. The best companies in Europe will 
accept business from this country, although not authorized 
to do business here, and the best of our companies will ac- 
cept Canadian business, although not authorized to do 
business there. The law against underground insurance 
is, practically, a dead letter and should be repealed. _ Its fit- 
ful enforcement will do no good, while if it should be rigidly 
enforced it would work an injury to many. The legisla- 
ture has imposed altogether too many restrictions upon the 
business of insurance, and it is time some of them were 
remeved. A beginning might be made by repealing some 
of the laws that are recognized absurdities, and that are 
practically ignored both by the insurance department and 
the underwriters. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





Two or three companies are particularly excited by a report that a 
semi-political insurance broker is working up a grand scheme to group 
a number of buildings used by several of the city departments into one 
large schedule, and insure the same in an English company at a low 
rate of premium. The scheme as outlined embraces a combination of 
interests, and the total amounts to be insured are upward of $3,000,000. 
Most of the property has not been heretofore insured ; but some of it 
has been, and the prospect of losing this part is where the local com- 
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panies mentioned are afraid of being hurt. The matter has not been 
brought to a head yet, and may in fact be nipped in the bud before it 
matures. 

* % * * 

THERE has lately been considerable gossip about withdrawals from 
the Tariff Association, but it is pronounced without foundation. It is 
nevertheless true that the dangers of the association are internal and 
not external, 

x “% * * 

AMONG the losses by the fire in the St. George flats appears the 
name of a well-known insurance broker. The story goes that he 
searched through the city for a fireproof apartment house and hit 
upon the St. George as the very one he wanted. The joke comes 
in with the further statement, that although he is and was a dealer in 
fire insurance for the benefit of others, he had noinsurance whatever 
upon his own property. 

“ % “ *% 

LAST summer there was a rumor in the city that a surveyor or in- 
spector of a large foreign fire insurance company was in New York 
quietly taking observations of this city for fire insurance purposes. He 
did not approach any of the insurance offices, and kept so shady that 
the rumor was not credited. It now appears that the story was true 
and that the office represented was the First Hungarian Insurance 
Company, whose headquarters are in Vienna. The company is now 
accepting American risks for liberal amounts through its London 
agency. 

“ s “ 

IT is very much to the credit of our local underwriters that they 
have taken steps to raise a liberal fund for. the family of the late Martin 
L. Crowell of the Irving Fire. 

“ s a x 

A SURPRISING number of claims for an allowance or reduction of 
rates for grade floor stocks in buildings technically rated as special 
hazards have been asked and granted by the Tariff Association. It is 
stated that some of the non-tariff companies are sorely agitated over 
this movement of tariff companies, as they were previously filling up 
on the grade floor stocks at a cut of five to fifteen cents on the regular 
rates. 

x a ¥ * 

THERE used to be a story current of the principal of a young 
ladies’ seminary who stated to a class one day that if the girl who had 
handed in a composition stolen bodily from a magazine, would privately 
apologize no further notice of it would be taken. The next day she 
was surprised to receive apologies from five girls, although she had 
only suspected one. Like unto this occurrence was the result of a 
paragraph last week in this column about the secretary who said he 
hadn’t taken a new risk since March 25, and in the interim (week end- 
ing April 5), had lost several old ones. At least five secretaries have 
privately inquired whether THE SPECTATOR referred to their com. 
pany. 

¥ * % 

THE automatic alarm people are hurrying up matters pretty lively, as 
after June 30 no allowance whatever will be made for the alarm unless 
equipped in accordance with the new regulations. After that date, 
instead of getting ten cents off their rate merchants will find five cents 
added to their recent rates. There ought to be more publicity given 
to this fact. 

* “4 4 “ 

THE Reading Insurance Company of Reading has been duly ad- 
mitted to this State, as we announced it would be two weeks ago, and 
has commenced issuing its policies, 

% ¥ “ * 

A BROKER informed us lately that he had been offered alleged 
“charge rates” on an out-of-town risk purporting to be issued by the 
City and Provincial Insurance Company of Manchester, the “John 
Bull” Assurance Company, the “ Amicable” Fire Office and the 








“ Equity ” Fire Office of London, but on inquiry he could find no trace 
of such companies being in existence. They emanated from ope 
Richardson, and this statement is sufficient to place our friends on 
their guard lest a similar imposition be attempted. The step from 
bogus American to bogus English companies is but a short one, The 
attempt to gull New York brokers, however, with fictitious companies 
is about as audacious as anything we have ever known in the business, 


* * * * 


A JERSEY CITy party is offering in this city policies in the Common. 
wealth Mutual of Decatur, Illinois, on city risks. This company, if 
genuine, is straying a long way from home, and its policies have the 
ear-marks of being made up expressly for this market. 


* * * * 


THAT was a good Barnum story about his saving $50,000 insurance 
money which he had offered the marine insurance companies to insure 
the life and safety of his so-called “Sacred Elephant” of Siam, and 
doubtless served its purposes asa good advertising dodge, but it was 
wholly untrue. Barnum was not such a gander as to make such an 
offer, and the companies were not such geese as to decline it. The 
story was liké the other, wherein he told about an offer of life insur. 
ance on the baby elephant. 


* % x % 

THERE are some intimations that a few parties, who have had ex- 
perience in Colorado and other Western States in organizing wild-cat 
insurance companies, are preparing to give us another avalanche of such 
companies from the State of Vermont. A friend from Boston said he 
heard of policies being priated in that city fora new company called 
the “Green Mountain Fire Insurance Company,” but was unable to 
learn who were its officers or projectors. We presume the word 
“Green” in the title conveys some idea of the character of its patrons 
should the company ever get started. 


* * % % 


WE have thus far printed the fire premiums and losses for 1883 ot 
the different companies in all the States of the Union and principal 
Territories, except ten. This week the statistics of Maine, kindly pre- 
pared for us by Commissioner Smith, are given, and also the figures 
for Georgia and the District of Columbia. We have been engaged 
carefully compiling these statistics for a month back from the state- 
ments furnished directly to us by the companies, and it will be noticed 
that they are more comprehensive and complete than anything hereto- 
fore printed. The remaining States and Territories, which space will 
not allow us to produce this week, will be printed in the next issue. 


* * *% * 


THE Commercial Union of London will hereafter run its Brooklyn 
office as a branch of New York. 


* * * * 

THE growls and warnings about the dangers of tall buildings, 
especially apartment houses, are again heard in the air, but when will 
the fire insurance companies cease entirely insuring such structures? 
Are the ten, twelve and fourteen-story buildings around Central Park 
uninsured or uninsurable? We don’t believe it, but if the companies 
continue to grant insurance on such tall buildings, why should they 
complain ? It is the old, old story of profession and example over 
again. ye 

* % * * 

ANOTHER Ohio company, this time from Dayton, is said to be com 
templating an agency in New York. They are already represented it 
Philadelphia. Probably the same is true of other companies which art 
able to enter the State. 

* * * * 

THE Massachusetts Department has completed a satisfactory & 
amination of the United States branch of the Commercial Union of 
London in this city. 


j 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


ALBANY. 


The Four Per Cent Valuation Bill Passed toa Third Reading— Two Other Life In. 
surance Measures— Widows’ Benefits Exempt from Execution—The Water 
Supply Bills—A Proposition to Bore for Water and to Supply New York and 
Other C ities Restricting the Height of Buildings. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

Tue Maher bill making four per cent the rate of interest for the valua- 
tion of life insurance policies has at last been advanced to a third reading 
in the Assembly. It was put forward by resolution without discussion 
or an opportunity to make amendments. Mr, Van Allen, who took 
charge of the bill and made the motion, announced to the house that when 
the bill was reached on its final reading he should move to amend it so 
that the time for it to go into operation should be extended one year longer 
than that named in the bill as reported by the committee. 

The bill which passed the Senate some time since regulating the use of 
the defense of suicide in contesting the payment of life insurance policies, 
has also been ordered to a third reading in the Assembly. 

The Vedder bill, relative to the valuation of term policies, or the 
Harper measure, was recommitted during the week to give those opposed 
to itan opportunity to be heard. Those who requested that it should be 
recommitted did not put in an appearance at the regular meeting of the 
committee, and it was reported back to the Senate on Friday last. The 
argument made is that the bill shall be pushed along to a third reading, 
and then if any one comes to be heard, that it shall again be sent back for 
that purpose. If they do not come here it is to be passed at once. 

The Governor has approved one of the bills of the assessment associa- 
tions, which exempts from execution and process the funds received from 
one of those associations by the widow of a deceased member, 

The act to incorporate the Jewellers’ Safety Fund Insurance Company 
and that to incorporate the Elevator Safety Insurance Company have both 
passed the Senate. 

It turns out that there are two bills here, providing that number of 
modes for obtaining water for the extinguishment of fires and sanitary 
purposes. Both have now passed the Assembly. One of these is the 
measure heretofore alluded to at some length, which authorizes the city to 
enter into a contract with a company to furnish salt water or water from 
the river on either side of the city for fire and sanitary purposes. 

This contemplates a water tower into which the water shall be pumped 
with an independent system of mains and pipes for distribution through 
all parts of the city. This is through the Assembly, and appears certain 
of passing the Senate at an early day. 

Another bill passed the Assembly last Friday, which authorizes the for- 
mation and incorporation under the act for the formation of corporations 
for manufacturing purposes, for the express purpose of boring, sinking, 
digging, for accumulating, conducting by underground pipes, conduits 
and reservoirs, and furnishing water to be used for fire or power purposes. 
The restriction and liability of the stockholders in companies formed for 
that purpose are the same as that of stockholders in companies organized 
under the manufacturing statute for manufacturing purposes. The 
avowed purpose of this bill, as stated by its promoters, is the organiza- 
tion of a company, one or more, to bore for water in New York city, and 
to provide reservoirs for its storage ready for use in clearing the gutters 
and extinguishment of fires. Its introduction is provided for in the third 
and fourth sections of the act, which are as follows: 

‘Section 3. Any corporation formed under this act shall have power to lay its 
Pipes and conduits through and under the streets, avenues and highways of any 
city, town and village where it may be located, with the consent of the municipal 
authorities of such city or the local authorities of such town or village, and under 
such reasonable regulations and conditions as they may prescribe, except in the 
city of New York, where pipes and conduits may be laid in the streets and avenues 
by any such corporation with the consent and by the authority of the commissioners 
of the sinking fund of said city. 

Sec. 4. Any corporation formed under this act may contract with any city, town 
ped village in which it may be located to furnish water for the purposes stated in sec- 
tion one of this act; but any contract that may be made under the authority hereby 
conferred between the city of New York and any such corporation shall be made 
only by the commissioners of the sinking fund of said city, upon such terms and 
conditions as the said commissioners shall deem for the best interests of said city. 

This bill is petitioned for bya large number of merchants and insurance 
men, in which they set forth that water can be obtained by boring for it in 





New York, and made available in the extinguishment of fires. Some of 
the same men who have signed the petition for this bill have also signed 
that for the salt or river water bill, and appear to be ready to avail them- 
selves of the plan which will furnish the earliest relief of the present 
scarcity of water for extinguishment of fires. The boring of wells appears 
to be more intended for particular districts of the city rather than for a 
general system for the entire city. 

An important bill of Senator Robb has been advanced to a third read- 
ing in the Senate, which, in view of the disastrous fire in the St. George 
flat, does not come one day too soon. It regulates the height of flats, 
tenement houses and buildings to be erected for dwelling purposes in 
accordance with the width of the streets. The hightest building allowed 
under the bill is eighty feet from sidewalk to top of mansard, and that is 
only permitted on streets and avenues over sixty feet wide. Seventy feet 
is the limit on streets narrower than sixty feet. DEACON, 


ALBANY, April 14, 1884. 





BOSTON. 

Duliness in Fire Underwriting—Falling Off in the Volume of Insurance Written— 
Changes of Local Companies—The Hospital Life Insurance Company—The Pro- 
tective Department—A New Fire Commissioner to be Selected—Chief Green 
Named for the Place. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Almost all of our underwriters report that business is exceedingly dull, 
The increase in rates of premium has unquestionably had a tendency to 
reduce the volume of insurance, and instances are daily occurring in 
which merchants content themselves with a much smaller amount of protec- 
tion than they would a year or two ago have deemed prudent. If we were 
to have one considerable fire in Boston this disposition would no doubt 
undergo a speedy change ; but the absence of any considerable conflagra- 
tion has induced a confidence which may at any time turn out to be mis- 
placed. 

In consequence of the wish of the owners of the building to improve 
their property by constructing a new and larger edifice, two of the oldest 
insurance companies of Boston have been compelled to change their 
quarters. The American Insurance Company, which is the oldest fire and 
marine insurance organization in this State, has taken the office vacated 
some time ago by the Boylston Insurance Company. It is hardly fair to call 
the other, the Hospital Life, an insurance company, for the number of life 
risks onits books must be infinitesimal, and for a long time past it has turned 
its attention to the work of loaning money upon real estate, and receiving 
and managing trust property. It has, however, been an exceedingly prof- 
itable corporation, and for this reason, probably, its shareholders are con- 
tent to pay to the State the annual endowment to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, which was imposed as a condition upon the company when it 
first received its charter, the legislature of the State at that far-away time 
arguing that, as life insurance was a business somewhat akin to lotteries, 
it could only be sanctioned on the understanding that it brought in some 
contribution to a deserving charity. The Hospital Lite has been indeed 
one of the queerest insurance companies in existence. Its executive 
officer has for a long time past been its actuary, who has passed upon the 
statistics of mortgages rather than the statistics of mortality. Some years 
ago a well-known and rather brilliant Bostonian was elected to this posi- 
tion. To the surprise of his friends—for the office pays a liberal salary— 
he dissevered his connections with the company at the end of six months, 
When questioned as to his reasons, he mildly remarked that only two 
alternatives were presented to him, resignation or the insane asylum. To 
understand the force of this comment it is necessary to repeat the remark 
made by another gentleman, that whenever he entered the Hospital Life 
office, for the purpose of transacting business, the subdued solemnity of 
the place always suggested to him the idea that one of the eminent direct- 
ors of the company had suddenly died, and that the clerks and officials 
had just finished the task of laying out his remains in the adjoining room, 
However, as I have said, the company succeeds in making money, and 
perhaps the impressiveness and funereal character of the office may be 
one means of attaining this end. The removal will sadly discompose its 
staff of venerable and white-haired clerks, who, if reportsare true, usually 
pass, from force of habit, their Christmas, Fourth of July and Thanksgiv- 
ing holidays inside the office walls. 

The annual meeting of the Shoe and Leather Company resulted in the 
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election of the old board of directors and old officers. With the present 
outlook in business, there is every reason in favor of the company wholly 
making up some of the losses occasioned by the hard strokes of fortune 
during the last three or four years. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Protective Department was interest- 
ing, in that it witnessed the long-delayed triumph of the mutual insurance 
companies which do business in this city, and which have heen desirous 
for years past of having a representation on the board of directors, Mr. 
Bigelow, the president of the Citizens Mutual, was chosen a director to 
serve for three years. His long association with stock companies, as 
special agent of the Royal, gives him, however, an interest in the work of 
the corporation outside of what it may do to protect dwelling-house prop- 
erty pure and simple, 

The Fire Insurance Association of London has made a change in its 
Boston office, which has hitherto had control of the New England field. 
Joseph F. Winne will hereafter be the local representative of the 
company and F. Everett will enter the field as its special agent. The 
company’s location in Boston will also be changed, and the office will be 
occupied by the agent of the Sun of London, L. Burge, Hayes & Co. 

There is some little contention over the appointment of a new fire com- 
misioner. A number of the underwriters favor the elevation of Chief 
Green to the position in the board of commissioners which will shortly 
be vacated by expiration of term. On the other hand, there are some 
who think that the result of the change would be to lose a first-class fire 
engineer, and obtain only an ordinary fire commissioner ; in other words, 
that the chief’s ability lies much more in the direction of his present work 
than in the duty of administration which would fall upon him if he were 
to thus change his office. In the event of the nomination of Chief Green, 
there is certainly to be a somewhat lively contest for the place which he 
now holds. F. A.C. T. 


Boston, April 12, 1884. 





PHILADELPHIA. 


The Tariff Association Making Slow and Unsatisfactory Work—More Surveyors 
Required—Prominent Agents Indifferent to Reform—Brokers Still in Controi— 
Some of the Difficulties Encountered in Rating Risks—Suggested Remedies— 
Companies Responsible for Unsatisfactory Results. 





[From Our OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Our Tariff Association has now been in operation five months. One 
hundred and twenty-seven companies are nominally members of it; 131 
rate slips have been issued, promulgating rates on about 300 risks; that 
number having been rated by the several committees, and subsequently 
approved in writing by three-fourths of the companies represented in the 
city. Only one surveyor has been employed. Perhaps he has done as 
much work, and on the whole as acceptably as could reasonably have 
been expected from any one man ; but one man is wholly unequal to the 
task of making surveys rapidly enough, in such an extended place with 
slow facilities for getting around, to enable the rating committees to in- 
telligently do their work within reasonable time. From this cause alone 
the work would lag and fail of the best results if there were no other 
difficulties. Unless the secretary is given another surveyor it will take 
years to do what should be done in a few months. 

Another discouraging phase of the situation is the frequent subordina- 
tion of company interest to that of the agent and broker. Let a rate be 
made on its merits, deliberately and after a full report; if it chance to be 
placed by a broker of sufficient tact and audacity he can get ahead of the 
secretary's paper on the street, and altogether too frequently cajole or 
frighten into refusal to sign enough agencies to defeat the needful three- 
fourths. In spite of the bad showing Philadelphia has heretofore made, 
and is making to-day, in its defective water supply and distribution, 
numerous large fires and low rates, the absence of definite practical work 
towards reform is yet very noticeable. Agency companies interested 
in Philadelphia business need not expect any harvest of profit from this 
field unless they can infuse into some of the representatives of the com- 
panies hereabouts a little more sense of responsibility for existing evils. 

So much of petty jealousy, relaxation, timidity, pride of opinion, growl- 
ing and boyishness has been exhibited during the past few months as to 
belittle the craft and make a broad-minded man ashamed of the business. 

An attempt was made at the last monthly meeting of the Tariff Associa- 
tion to introduce and adopt a minimum tariff of advanced rates for the 








smaller risks, but as this action was contrary to the general verbal agree. 
ment between the members of the fraternity at the time of organizing the 
association, the effort was promptly negatived. Perhaps this was Proper, 
because of that preliminary agreement and of the prevailing low rates op 
some of our leading classes of manufacturing risks and special hazards, 
Some of our manufacturing risks are placed at little beyond the “ Mutual” 
rates without the prescribed ‘‘ Mutual” fire protection. 

Specific and schedule rating having been undertaken should be pushed 
with a liberal force of surveyors, so as to cover the city in a few months, 
in order to make as nearly as possible a simultaneous advance and ayoid 
bad feeling in discrimination apparent to the assured if the work goes 
too slowly. 

Perhaps it would be better to select the rating committees for a definite 
period and put on it only men of experience, thorough local knowledge 
and unquestioned loyalty, and stop the rotation system which puts the 
man of six months’ experience to rating risks with an equal voice with 
another of many years’ experience. Absolute impartiality may then be 
looked for and rates made on their merits, whoever may control the insur. 
ance. It would seem more practical if these rates were made binding 
when approved by three-fourths of the fire capital represented ; not three. 
fourths of the companies. One three-million-dollar company should 
count as much as six half-million-dollar companies ; under the present 
arrangement a raft of little companies can veto any rate, and several com. 
panies have now two votes each because of two agents here. 

The brokers’ board has come to no definite work yet ; almost their first 
step was to ask the companies to sign an agreement not to pay commis. 
sion to any broker not in their board (and some good brokers were not 
in); this characteristic modesty some companies and agencies could not 
appreciate ; when, however, they signitied a purpose to abide by the rates 
of the Tariff Association, most of the companies and agencies signed on 
condition of its being practically unanimous before binding. 

Another trite suggestion is warranted by some of the evils existing 
here. Some officers and agents seem to have forgotten that fire insurance 
companies are in the business for the purpose of making profit for the 
stockholders ; not simply to pay commissions and salaries and run a big 
machine. If the insurance fraternity would be more loyal to the practical 
work of the profession the business would challenge the respect of the com- 
munity more. All business is dependent upon fire insurance and could 
not be conducted without it. It is one of the chief corner-stones of com- 
mercial credit. Practical business men expect to pay for what they get; 
the profession is therefore alone responsible for unsatisfactory results, 


PHILADELPHIA, April 12, 1884. B. A. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


PRO RATA PREMIUM CALCULATOR. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Now that pure reinsurance begins to enter in the custom of Ameri- 
can insurance societies, the inclosed table, designed for the speedy calcu- 
lation of pro rata premiums, will perhaps be of a certain utility. I found 
the table in use by the Austrian, French and German societies, where the 
reinsurance business is carried on ona large scale. If you are of the same 
opinion as I am concerning the usefulness of this table, you can perhaps 
publish it either in your next Insurance Year Book or in your weekly re 
view. Better than any explanation, the following example will convince 
you of the advantage of this table : 

Effected insurance May 23, 1884; expiration, May 23, 1885; yeatly 
premium, $7.93. Reinsurance effected August, 9 1884; expiration May 
23, 1885—i. e., 287 days. You will find on the table, opposite to 287, 
last column, 863; on the top of the column where the 287 is s¢t, 
7 = 7.863; and now you make your multiplication of 7.863 x 7.93) the 
premium, which gives the pro rata premium for 287 days, $6.24. The table 
being constructed in yy}ye the last four ciphers are to be crossed, and I 
beg of you to remark that all fractions of this four ciphers underneath 
Pies are not to be taken into consideration ; the fractions above Pobis give, 
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however, 0.07 cent more, as is the case in the example mentioned afore- 
said. 

Your ready time reckoner, published on page 169 Insurance Year 
Book, 1883, is a valuable auxiliary to this pro rata calculator table. 

Short time premiums are to be calculated for pro rata purposes in the 
same manner as | have shown in my example for yearly premiums; the 
result is only to be multiplicated with 2, 3,4, 6, according to the short time 
premiums if it was for 6, 4, 3 or 2 months. 

I am sorry not to be at this moment more skilled in the English lan- 
guage, for you would perhaps then allow me some space in your esti- 
mated review to treat upon the reinsurance matter, which is—whatever 
may be said about it—the sole means to stop the over-production of in- 
surance societies and consequently the rate-cutting calamity ; enabling the 
existing skillfully managed societies to take double or triple lines, which 
they can concede to independent and pure reinsurers, covering in this way 
the whole of insurable value. It is unavoidable that not only the /atseurs 
will be deprived of the pretext to establish new insurance societies, but 
that sort of foreign companies which cannot live in their own country 
because their weakness is universally known, will be prevented from com- 
ing here experimentally for one or two years; the consolidation of Ameri- 
can societies and the increase of available premium rates would certainly 
follow. I beg you, dear sir, to accept the expression of my distinguished 


consideration. 
Pro RATA PREMIUM CALCULATOR. 
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| 95 | 168 
| 9| 169 
| 97} 170 
| 98] 171 
| 99| 172 
100 | 173 
Tor | 174 
175 | 248 
103 | 176 | 249 
31 | 104 | 177 | 250 
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M. Epstein, 


Hosoxen, N, }., April ro, 1884. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Chief Bates’ Views Regarding Elevator Shafts. 


A NuMBER of appliances for closing elevator shafts by hinged doors to 
check a current of smoke or fire have been devised. One of these, of 
which a working model was exhibited in this city about several years ago, 
was So arranged that the elevator car which was placed in a diamond- 
shaped framework of iron would open and close the door at each floor as 
it passed up and down the shaft. In one more recent, trap-doors are ar- 
tanged at each floor, which by the closing or opening of an electric circuit 
are dropped into position. Chief Bates of the fire department when asked 












whether any of these various appliances are in practical use in any of the 
buildings in this city said: “I do not think so. There are a tew stores 
down town where the hatchways are closed by trap-doors working auto- 
matically. The law provides that all trap-doors of hatchways shall be kept 
closed when not in use. This law does not apply to elevator shafts, air | 
or light shafts, or ventilating flues. - Of_course, if some way.of checking 
the draft in these shafts can be devised, so that they will not serve as flues 
to conduct flame and smoke to other parts of the building in case of a fire, 
it would be well. The great trouble is that although these elevator and 
light shafts may be built of brick, the walls are full of openings for the 
doors and windows, which permit the passage of smoke and flame to 
every part of the building. Another difficulty is that builders, in order to 
economize space, build the stairways around the elevator shaft, and where 
this is done the space between the elevator and stairway is open. This 
was the case in the St. George’s apartment house which was burned on 
Monday. On each floor there were doorways opening into the apart- 
ments on each floor. The partitions in these apartments were lath and 
plaster, and directly in the rear of the elevator shaft was a light shaft with 
openings between the two, and there were also openings on the other three 
sides of the light shaft into the hallways and rooms of the building, A 
fire well started on any floor of a building constructed in the way this one 
was, would soon break through one of these openings into the air shaft or 
the elevator shaft, and the draft thus created would carry the smoke and 
flame into the upper part of the building. Unless the trap-doors at each 
floor were of iron, they would afford no protection whatever, and even if 
they were of iron, there wou!d necessarily have to be some openings in 
them, through which the smoke and heat would escape up the shaft. 

‘* Another of the worst features of these shafts is that in a majority of 
cases the walls stop at the upper floor of the building and are not carried 
through the roof. The fire and smoke are carried to the upper floor, and 
in the case of a tall building it would be difficult to save it. As long as 
apartment houses are built in the way they are, with six, eight or ten 
chutes for elevators, ash-chutes, dumb-waiters, stairways, light and air 
shafts running from the cellar to the upper floor, in each one of which 
there are one or more openings, surrounded on every side by a forest of 
stud and lath partitions and other combustible material, so long will there 
be great risk of fire. What is needed is that these shafts should be of 
brick, and the openings at each floor, which should be as few in number 
as possible, closed by fireproof coverings. The walls of the shaft should 
be carried at least four feet above the roof. With shafts constructed in 
this way, I do not know that horizontal trap-doors would be of any ad- 
vantage. Ifa fire should break out on one of the lower floors and all the 
openings in the walls of the shafts above that floor were closed, the smoke 
and heat, which are the greatest hindrances to the fire department, would 
be drawn to the shafts and carried above the roof, and the fire could be 
fought advantageously on the floor where it originated. 

‘* There is, however, always danger to be apprehended from shafts when 
enclosed in the building. The stairs and elevators ought to be in a brick 
shaft, outside the walls of the building, with but one opening on each 
floor, which should be closed by a fireproof door made to shut automati- 
cally.” 





Fire Protection of Cities Compared. 


The following table shows the fire protective facilities of four promi- 
nent cities; 



















St. Louis. Boston. Cincinnati. Chicago. 

Area of fire limits, acres........ 86,080 22,920 17,280 25,600 
Steam engines............+++++ 21 29 20 33 
Chemical engines..........-++- 2 7 I 5 
Shoulder extinguishers......... 5 38 12 20 
Hook and ladder trucks........ 5 12 6 9 
Hose carriages.......----+.... 21 30 40 37 
eS eer 21,000 67,196 35,000 33,300 

DP covsbbbetwststivnssescuess 214 351 175 410 
Alarm DOXES..........eeseeeees 346 399 280 584 
Miles of ‘‘ mains” .........---- 215 49° 190 550 
oe bn censeesesveobeesdeee 1,700 + 95° “= 

ETM cwscccccrccsscsccccsees ane 23 
Cost of maintenance, 1882......| $268,877 | $595,000 $208,248 $545,001 
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Fire Premiums and Losses by States. 


WE continue this week our statistics of the business of 1883 by States. 
The following tables exhibit the premiums received and losses.paid in 
the several States named, together with the ratio of losses to premiums : 








Name or Company. 


Ns aac vcveondiceencedicdiseonts | 
Raneereess Comttal, MO... ..2cccccsdiscccsecses 
American Fire, N. Y 
PE, Bibione: eceveecvevresweseuves 
PE NE lrg Bis Bo ncccewencscsicsvass 
Be TEGENNE,, DEBSR. «0.0. oc cesicdsisccccss 
British America, Canada...............++-- } 
Buftalo German, N. Y 
SE Mine n6cets0 ene cnvecwonetecsseesse 
City of London, Eng........ 
Commerce, N. Y¥ 
Commercial Union, Eng 
Connecticut Fire, Conn...........----.se00. 
Continental, N. Y 
Dwelling House, Mass...........+-....-0-- 
CE ad cckvévaseccvesasowsesicccses| 
Equitable F. and M., R. 1........cceccecese | 
TS SS ee er ee ee 
INNS DWN, 6. s:0occcccecenbecvesuees | 
ND INE; BOI se vv wccccccssccecconenss 
Fire Insurance Association, Eng............ 
First National Fire, Mass...........--.---- | 
>. 3) ee eae 
German-American, N. Y ............---002: 
ERS Ie. Won. ncpeowesesivesecvieee 
Girard F. and M., Pa............... 
Gloucester Fire, Mass....... ral 
Guardian Assurance, Eng 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg...-............ 
BEEN, B06 Pectcevcccnccesetwevesese 
PE PI, COD ic ccwsecceveorridvesecs 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Mass................. 
PE Minvdenedspetsccedestetieeeee cee 
| SR eee 
Bemperees Fire, Bag .occce cc cccvecsccconcsess 
Insurance Company of North America, Pa.. 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pennsylvaria, Pa.. 
Pe ae 
Lion Fire, Eng 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Eng...... 
London and Lancashire, Eng.....-......... 
London and Provincial, Eng......--........ 
don Assurance Corporation, ane a - 
Manufacturers and Builders, N. 
Manufacturers F. and M., al Leiduvedamesss | 
EME ond bcscetwemsecensepeaedscs 
Merchants, R. I. .......0+-2-22-eee eee eeeee 














PONE BIR, COBM sc cvccccsccesocesccasccel 
8 rrr 
Neptune F. and M., Mass...........0-see0- | 
New Hampshire Fire, N. H...........000.. 
New York Bowery, N. Y.........cceeecee0s 
Niagara Fire, N. 
Northwestern National, Wis...... 
Northern Assurance, Eng 
North British and Mercantile, ENG. sovsccces 
North German, Hamburg 
Norwtes Union, Bag........cccoscsccececcs 
Ri ciiddinencewedéswsscsccccereuewesaoes 





ent ae Fire, PA.ncecsescccccccccccces 
Phenix, N. Y 
Phoenix Assurance, Eng... ......0sssecceee 
a are 
ST ME cent swinrscncncerendseoeue 
Providence-Washington, R. I......-.......- 
ueen, Eng 
uincy Mutual Fire, Mass......-........++- } 
Rochester German, N. Y 
DO BECP Rare scccsevereseeesveseees a 
Scottish Union and National, Edinburgh.. 
CP ME ne culknccsceescescessessvernee 
Shoe and Leather, Mass..............2+-++- 
Springfield F. and M., Mass............--.. 
EEE Wecds cevseveredéessueeseseses 
DINE, We Boose icdcccoseecectesecees 
Sun Fire Office, En 
Traders and Mechanics Mutual, Mass”...... 
Transatlantic Fire, Hamburg......-......... 
ME dMaditibhrerssdstsounsvedevecsetedcces 
PE Bsc deedstccsperpecdsvesasnseess 
United States..........-...-... Sevcbosceres 


eee ee eee ee eee 














On 

° = os 

Premiums. Losses. 3 ea 
326 

2,5 £ 

a 
$70,835 $37,538 52.9 
1,826 288 |... 
4,036 1,496 ee 
594 | sew weee ahi 
8,228 | 2,430 14.4 
8,150 | 3,944 48.4 
7,474 | 3.513 47.0 
1,978 | eeeeee ace 
9 473 | 7,097 74-9 
2,573 3 1.2 
16,913 | 12,437 73-5 
15,104 | 5,078 | 37.6 
4.480 7,789 173.9 
3,001 1,600 53.3 
2,653 | 1,719 64.8 

3445 | 1,229 35. 
1,246 3,121 4 
20,654 | 17,027 a4 
> I, 3-7 
18,893 | . 19,764 104.6 
5,695 | 12,021 211.1 
12.413 | 7,487 60.3 
14.385 ,O51 55-9 
7,932 1,472 18.6 
1,363 489 359 
5.749 8,878 154.4 
9,080 5,182 57.1 
2,543 33 1.3 
17,538 13,905 79.6 
48,583 25,798 53.1 
4-312 | §39 
53,809 39,217 72.8 
4,462 8,860 | 1098.5 
45,090 27,710 61.5 
19,517 19,379 |} 63.4 

4739 14. 
10,210 5.717 | ss 
1,661 1,114 67.1 
38,940 20,623 52.9 
23,280 18,390 | 78.9 
35354 2,945 | 87.8 
11,081 9,499 | 85.6 
1,977 1575 | 79.7 
“ane 6,322 53 : 

.384 242 
12,616 11,059 8.6 
me 102,238 97.3 
3,041 39 1.1 
> 3937 | 37-3 
"Oa ee 

2,959 2,749 93. 2 
11,951 12,694 106.2 
7,878 7,754 98.4 
— 9.597 69.5 
21,876 14,377 | 65.7 
19,588 14,255 72.8 
ed 59 | 44.9 
Cet coe cana 
74,606 75,959 | 101.8 
7444 3,397 | 45.6 

O62 44 2. 
29,664 18,392 Po 
14,818 13,403 90.5 
6,057 6,582 108.7 
47,005 22,291 47-4 
1,756 139 7-9 
14,224 9,653 67.9 
15,480 8,385 54.2 
3 2,470 64.9 
3,214 3,093 96.2 
47,903 35,041 73-1 
3,108 3,471 111.7 
7,713 6,831 88.6 
8,113 4,134 50.9 
32,062 19,606 61.2 
2,557 1,211 47-4 
1,213 1,706 | 140.6 
4,645 676 14.6 
494 | —— eeeee ° sees 
115,013 83,160 72.3 
2,609 1,576 56.1 
TOL [| — eeeveee cose 
4219 1,715 40.6 











* Withdrew January 1, 1884. No Returns. 






















































‘eee 
Name or Company. Premiums. Losses, & 
il 
Weastch sete feotees. $ $ 
estchester Fire, N. Y.....ccesececcececees 4,301 8, 
Western Assurance, Canada............++.. 10,695 me a 
Williamsburgh City Fire, N. Y......-----... 5,759 2,275 RS 
EL idk akecccesoees Sp atleast duentedia $1,260,537 $883,428 70.1 
DIsTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
#£tna, Hartford.......... OIL ETO BR $7,018 $1,689 24.0 
Agricultural, WN. ¥ ccccccccvccccsccccccceses 335 57 17.0 
American, Newark.......cccocccccssccccces ee i peeagee Fs 
American, Philadelphia..........---.....++- 3,556 113 32 
British America, I cscinicatecrandsass 758 3 17 
Boylston Mutual, Boston..........++-eeeee+: 7 Slt peeny ba 
PD CHUN, Tle Bo oc cecsencasescenceses 1,107 27 24 
City of London, London.............+.++++- an eee ree Ric 
COM, Bis. Resessncccuccesesesesonvceseses 287 2 - 
SUE, Ey Mescetoccccesedcsedsocesse 1,215 1,102 90.7 
CE, DEER cccctentmcccseseesel  srecee 1  scesene eves 
EE 8 ER ee sheen 5.253 1,886 35.9 
Equitable F. and M., Providence.....--.... a 5 86, esau oan 
Fire Association, Philadelphia.............. 947 1,193 | 159 
Firemans Fund, California...........-----.. Bf «ee0es Roe 
Firemens, Baltimore ........ Limisecntswens 1,082 8 0.7 
I OG TE te aii cm an oc pan cane eens 2 aor Pi 
Fire Insurance Association, London......... £2 aoe oabe 
First National, Worcester...............++. thes ie 
Franklin, Philadelphia .........----.....++. 1,005 932 92.7 
PP TE, Civcdnncesticnabceedianerenes 1,547 693 ii 
German-American, N. Y......-ccccccccccess 3,807 6 2 
German-American, Washington............ 9,594 1,509 26.2 
Girard F, and M , Philadelpbia............. 4.545 396 8.7 
SS, ee ee er 1,115 739 66.3 
GUAIGIAR, LONER cocvcccccecss seccveceose 2,244 829 36.9 
Hamburg-Bremen, Ee ee ae 5. sansean ne 
ie ios wath wabsokeoieewen ede 1,464 2,780 189.9 
PEE, TIMUIOOE.. oo ccsctesecedcvescesssis 2,364 661 27.9 
Home, Baltim.re. 572 51 8.9 
ome, NN. Y..ccce pS 2 eee ee sede 
Howard, N. Y.. 1,899 2,218 116.8 
Imperial, London. . 577 | —s sevens 
Ins. Company. ot North America, Phila...... 3.758 281 "2S 
Lancashire, Manchester.........sescccsoees 2,649 687 59 
Lion, ea ais tecnaeinang . 2. oe 
Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool. 6,873 10,451 152 I 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool......... BES. | ee eees cove 
London Assurance Corporation, London.... 2 eee seed 
London and Provincial, London............ 438 17 39 
Manufacturers F. and M., Kosson........... Fh er pes 
SS ES er ee an rc 
Mechanics, Brooklyn.......---+-..sseseeees 5 - dasees 
i AE (cicockidc<cesbesersess ji eneres | 400000 
Merchants, Newark.......... bax caensmers 2. ae 
Merchants, Providence.........--.. Po ee seit 
Mutual Protection, D. C........... 4,207 116 4.8 
National, Hartlord.. ...00-s.ccccescte a 917 86 9.4 
eee eee 437 cénewe pee 2 
National Union, Washington 19,110 476 25 
DE I, MG Gresecccccveseeersh vacoee | sanders sh 
New Hampshire, Manchester......-.......- era me re 
New York Bowery, N. Y..... Seeeenceeesces Pre seve 
PORNO, Fh, Bocncesesectnstebuswsevsotnces 868 825 95.0 
North British and Mercantile, London. .... 2,268 431 19.0 
North German, Hamburg.......... + eewens 333 8 2.4 
Northern, i cailické binsien dint ta< Z.5Ce | 8 cesses ee 
Northwestern National, Wisconsin.......... 8.1. 8 « dasiece : 
Norwich Union, Norwich ............-++++- 2 ae ease 
Orient, Hartford..........-. biibeesencd eons 1,981 50 2.5 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh nevkebesneeesvesene 520 1,113 2140 
Pennsylvania, awe id edie wnieihpwid 1,419 1,677 118.2 
Phenix, Brooklyn ....... bvenccesesscesicese ae eee oeee 
PE, PE cegtcconeentavésenccecaue 3.513 420 IL. 
PE, MI x innceveedessedscsestocese 2,255 2,200 97: 
Providence Washington, Providence........ 1,071 271 25.3 
OREN, LIVE c veccvcovcdeesstessseoeas 2,308 4 0,2 
i i cad ncadisaseeerncesenwae 247 34 138 
Rochester-German, Rochester.............. QS [| eswces 
Royal, Live Seater werebekee +oekts eeees 75 8 10.7 
ny ory | OE Be, SI cdesictic| ences | ~  vesees gees 
Shoe and Leather, Boston.................. 270 7 2.6 
__ *_ ® eeeae (ane wie b siKewe vows 
$M, LONGO. ccnverevccsocessooseeees ewes 875 | _—eweeee see 
P Traders, Chighg®..cc.cccccscocccosees sven 144 | ceceee weve 
Transatlantic, Hamburg....... éo0éeceeesoes 1,469 210 14.3 
Union, Philadelphia.................e0eeee+ Gas | cwcces eens 
Union, San Francisco........ ptind 175 17 9:7 
United Firemens, Philadelphia.............. | 1,283 1,108 86.4 
Virginia F. and M., Richmond.............. 473 100 ait 
Washington . and PG scenccaesseel  cevivee edecee sees 
Westchester, N. Y....-....0+00.. piasckasion 1,284 74 58 
Western, Toronto.............. Re Ea A 321 1,250 | 3894 
Williamsburgh City, N. Wesdedsiah cadence 786 Scsaeu eoee 
NE sss ceca ahnacsdtecdomereneseesnes | $131,651 $38,825 29.5 
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P og 
Name oF COMPANY. Premiums. Losses. 585 
ol 
crescent 
GEORGIA. 

Atlanta Home, Atlanta......+++seeeeeeeeees $21,374 $6,155 28.8 
British font, Toronto. ....eee-e-e-eeeees 13,740 9,117 66.4 
EET, Cescosscsccsenccevesonsceceeee]  ceccos | ev ense Sine 
Commercial Union, London......-+++see00- 27,202 21,823 80.2 
Connecticut, Hartford....--++sereseereeeeee|  eeeeee | cannes wots 
Continental, N. V.....-++++eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 44,267 peg | 65.5 
Crescent, New Orleans.-------++eeeeeeeeeee 41,794 35.5 Le 
Fire Association, Phila ......++++++++eeeeees 16,719 28,169 168.5 
Factors and Traders, N. Y....s.-+eeeeeeee+| eeeeee | ee eeee eeee 
Firemens, N. Y..--- Pereeeeeeeeeeeeeererrrs 582 | ewcwee esse 
Fire Insurance Association of London....... 14,573 7 35 53-2 
Georgia Home, Cea. os o'5cecieseseeseee 102, 62, 61.2 
German-American, N. Y....------++++eee0 23,418 11,770 50-3 

Germania, N. Y ....-----+e+seeceeecceerees 17,614 9,657 54. 
Guardian, London.......--+-+-+-eee-sseeeee 17,587 6,045 34-4 
Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg. -...-....+..+-- 17,705 27,497 153-5 
Tamawer, N.Y... ..ccccccccccescccccocccves 17,614 __ 9,657 | 54.8 
Hartford, Hartford.....-....++++e+++eeeeeee 33,305 30.731 | 2.2 
BEMECOE, . ccuacssisegsesweesesnccesires $71,090 $62,474 7.9 
Imperial, London.......-+.++++++- ee eees see 24,798 15,229 | 61.4 
Insurance Company of North America, Phila. 38,194 18,679 48.9 
Lancashire, Manchester........+--++-+ee-e0 21,842 16,189 741 
Lion, London...... ssccccccsescees steceees 11,961 28,696 239 2 

Liverpool and London and Globe, Liverpool 70,099 44,002 62 
London Assurance Corporation, London.. .. 21,122 315 1.5 
London and Lancashire, Liverpool.......... 26,768 31,139 116.3 
Merchants, Newark........-+++eeeeeeeeeees 20,055 20,794 103.7 
Mechanics, N. Y¥......ccccscccccscccccccces 14,775 33,370 225.9 
OO rrr rr ee rr Pere cane 
Niagara, N. Y.......--.+- see eeeeeeeseceees 14,808 14,347 96.9 
North British and Mercantile, London ...... 37.331 | 29,102 77-9 
Northern, London .........--2--eeee+eeeee: 16,751 8,762 52.3 
Norwich Union, Norwich............seeeee 13,752 | 11,099 80.7 
Phenix, Brooklyn.........ccccscccccsccccece 13,918 7,081 50.9 
ES er ere 21,272 17,355 81.6 
PROUT, LARGO... ccsccccccccccvcccoccces 19,158 27,1 141.9 
Providence-Washington ......-+-+...seeeees 15,122 11,079 73-3 
Cares, Liverpool.....ccccccessccccccccesese 36,318 53,873 148 3 
Hep, LAVEEPOO.... ccccceccesescccsococes 62,376 23, 369 
Scottish Union and Nat., Edin. and London.| —s gw. eee | ee eee ned 
Southern Mutual, Athens............seeeees 236,314 156,678 66.3 
Ps SMR ceccccccecsccccconecesocseesees 23,162 20,316 87.7 
Virginia Home, Richmond ..............++. 13,736 7,712 56.1 
MEE, Els Bbicvesssiscscsnscesesoose 17,811 13,958 78.4 
PE, BOINIIDS 660.0 00000006 s0eesessecees 41,002 be 88.1 
Williamsburgh City, N. Y........--eseeeeee 34.347 43,589 126.9 
MS ctikaescanscses Accecnnsadeseaned $1,348,469 | $1,049,631 77.8 

















Life Insurance in 1883 by States. 


THE following tables show the life insurance business transacted in the 
States named by the various companies authorized to do business therein: 

















Name or Company. [nem a > a Premiums, | Losses, 

AINE 
.. 2. SEGRE or es: . $28,235 $25,333 
- eee eee 41,725 29,376 
AN Ra RES +395 9,995 
Connecticut Mutual................ pdse 82,211 
Continental, Conn..........---.... 1,762 10,266 
Equitable, New York............... 57,559 2,420 
MN ss Senin pic oeidedens 663 | «++---e 
Massachusetts Mutual.............- 15,727 19,315 
SERS ae 15,546 4,227 
ERs toh cwansgiet batices eee t 101,482 
Mutual Benefit...................-. = re 
PE Wisk sietaveccessésnevenss ry. Serer 
New England Mutual.............. 43,303 20,715 
ee 51,375 39,821 
Northwestern Mutual............... ee ee et 16, 1,500 
I iiidicistercninndeoieens eel \eamponme 17,708 2,000 
Phoenix Mutual...............+.... POS EAS 5 10,691 17,850 
Travelers (Life Department)........ py alee eee 14,739 6,600 
NN 5 oni cewwnsdaitedesun e860 eran AOD) -« <eses oe 
ss Se pereetass oe ae eee 30374 | ee weeee 
MS etecnscccbetlbiceed’ andl’ dese “dese «++ | $534,003 | $404,478 









































Name or Company. seer igoemunee Premiums. Losses. 
TEXAS. 

Accident of North America. ......-- 65 $225,500 $1,735 $160 
Hapltablle ....c0ccsscossovepeseececcs 363 1,480,140 78.394 8,300 
GOPMRR. oc cncescocosceteseencoces i 40,988 25,95 17,970 
DRROEEED 0c co nvecsccceceosocescc< 197,478 173 18,500 
Re 385| 1,326,570 »783 = 
POO CREE Eel iinwcncctanctevesesens 325 1,461,050 150,041 891 
TRUE, LAB. cocccescesceoscecoss 7 12,905 3. 5,000 

SM oiccisvive dite esd cna 1,227| $4,744,630 | $373,571 | $160,972 


































April Periodicals. 

Harpers’ MAGAzInE for April maintains the well-earned reputation of this 
periodical in all its departments. The frontispiece is the first of W. B. 
Closson’s reproductions of ‘‘ Great Pictures” engraved from the original 
paintings, and is a gem of art. The engraving is from the original painting 
by Murillo, known as ‘‘ The Immaculate Conception,” and reproduces 
with wonderful fidelity the lower portion of that picture—the group of 
child-angels. Charles Elliott Norton contributes a paper of considerable 
archzological value, entitled ‘‘ A Visit to Sardis,” with illustrations. The 
Hohenzollern dynasty is the subject of an entertaining paper by Professor 
Herbert Tuttle, with thirteen illustrations. Ernest Ingersoll contributes 
the first of two papers, admirably well illustrated by A. C. Redwood, en- 
tiled *‘ From the Fraser to the Columbia.” ‘‘ A Lover's Pilgrimage,” by 
E. D. R. Bianciardi, beautifully illustrated, describes 4 visit to the tomb 
of Shakespeare’s Fuliet, in Verona. A biographical sketch of Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, apart from its literary value, is interesting from the 
fact that it is contributed by C. Kegan Paul, the English publisher of the 
recent biography of Bulwer by his son, the present Lord Lytton. ‘‘ Work- 
ingmen’s Homes,” by R. R. Bowker, is a full and interesting review of the 
enterprises undertaken by George Peabody, Octavia Hill and Sir Sydney 
Waterlow, in London for the provision of improved homes for the indus- 
trial classes, and of similar enterprises in this country, with illustrations. 
Colonel Higginson contributes the fourteenth chapter of his American 
History Series, entitled ‘‘ The Second War for Independence,” treating of 
Madison’s administration and the war of 1812. The illustrations comprise 
portraits of President Madison and Mercy Warren, and a very effective 
picture by Howard Pyle representing the impressment of American sea- 
men. Helen W. Ludlow contributes a fine poem, entitled “ Easter 
Wings,” beautifully illustrated by W. H. Gibson. The fourth part of 
William Black’s “ Judith Shakespeare” is given, with an illustration by 
Abby; also the fifth part of E. P. Roe’s novel, “‘ Nature’s Serial Story,” 
illustrated by Gibson and Dielman. Charles Reade concludes his story of 
“ The Picture,” and there is a bright short story by an anonymous writer, 
entitled “‘ Six of One and Half a Dozen of the Other.” Poems are con- 
tributed by H. H., R. H, Horne, G. T. Lanigan and Laura M. Marquand., 
Professor W. P. Trowbridge of the School of Mines, Columbia College, 
contributes a very important and timely paper on Modern Sanitary En- 
gineering, full of valuable suggestions relating to the water-supply of 
large cities, the sewerage of large inland and coast towns, the subsoil 
drainage of cities, house drainage and ventilation. The Editor’s Easy 
Chair contains, among other good things, an elegant tribute to the late 
Wendell Phillips. The other editorial departments are full, as usual, of 
interesting and entertaining matter. 

Tue Century for April is promptly on hand as usual. Five profusely 
illustrated articles and a biographical paper with two portraits lend un- 
usual pictorial interest to the April number. The frontispiece is a por- 
trait of the late Sidney Lanier at the age of fifteen ; and with the text of 
Dr. ‘William Hayes Ward’s essay on ‘‘Sidney Lanier, Poet,” is also, 
printed a portrait of the poet in mature age. In ‘‘ Open Letters,” Arthur 
Penn writes of “Sidney Lanier on the English Novel.” In their order, 
the illustrated articles are: An interesting account, by E. V. Smalley, of 
the memories which cluster about ‘‘ The White House,” and the life of 
the Chief Magistrate’s domicile ; Miss Sarah Freeman Clarke’s conclud- 
ing paper of pen and pencil ‘‘ Notes on the Exile of Dante ;” a descrip- 
tion, by Edward S. Wilde, of the building and partial impairment of “ The 
New York City Hall,” which is regarded as one of the finest architectural 
monuments in the Metropolis ; the picturesque record of a cruise “Among 
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the Magdalen Islands,” of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, by S. G. W. Benja- 
min, being the third paper in the series, ‘‘ The Cruise of the Alice May” 
and an important and very entertaining paper, by Fred. Mather, on “ Pro- 
gress in Fish-Culture,” in which the pisciculturists of the United States 
have had the largest share. An interesting travel article, without pictures, 
is Miss Gordon-Cumming’s description of ‘‘ New Zealand in Blooming 
December.” Foremost among the unillustrated papers, in point of general 
interest, is George Alfred Townsend’s account of ‘‘How Wilkes Booth 
Crossed the Potomac.” His information was derived from the man who 
gave succor to the fugitive and his companion, Herold, and who provided 
them with the boat which took them across. Between the disappearance of 
Booth in the scrub pines of lower Maryland and his appearance in Vir- 
ginia, where he was shot, there has always been a historical gap which 
this paper fills with a very full and, as itis believed, an authentic narrative. 
Two striking essays of the number are ‘‘ Uncle Tom without a Cabin,” 
by Walter B. Hill, a consideration from the Southern point of view, of 
the present status of the negroes of the South; and Professor Samuel 
Willard’s interesting pursuit of scientific theories, to what he regards their 
ultimate conclusions, or, ‘‘ The Destiny of the Universe.” The sixth part 
of Mr. Cable’s ‘‘ Dr. Sevier ;” the fifth part of Robert Grant’s ‘‘An Aver- 
age Man;” and a short story in nego dialect, ‘‘ Marse Chan,” by Thomas 
Nelson Page, are.the fiction of the number. The poems are contributed 
by John Vance Cheney, Alfred B. Street, William Preston Johnston, R. 
T. W. Duke, Jr., Robert Underwood Johnson ; and, in “ Bric-4-Brac,” 
Walter Learned, Stanley Wood, Joel Benton, Frank Dempster Sherman, 
and others. ‘‘ Topics of the Time” treats of “ The Future of the Metro- 
politan Museum” and the question of criminal justice, under the title, 
‘*Mob or Magistrate.” Besides the letter on Sidney Lanier ‘‘ Open Let- 
ters” includes ‘‘ Worshipping by Proxy,” by the Rev. Dr Charlies S. 
Robinson ; ‘‘ Music in America,” a rejoinder by Richard Grant White to 
Professor Ritter ; ‘‘ Lawrence Barrett and his Plays,” by George Edgar 
Montgomery; ‘' Dante’s Portrait in the Bargello,” by Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton ; ‘‘ The Proposed Congressional Library—A Reply,” by J. 
L. Smithmeyer and Paul J. Pelz ; ‘‘ Central Park as a Botanical Garden,” 
by N. L. Britton and Samuel Parsons, Jr., and other short communica- 
tions. 


MERE MENTION. 


—The Fidelity and Casualty Insurance Company of New York has re- 
moved its headquarters to commodious offices at Nos. 214 and 216 Broad- 
way. The business of this company has rapidly grown in the past year 
and the demand for new quarters had become imperative. 


—Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company of New York has moved to 
new Offices at No. 68 William street, corner of Pine street. The com- 
pany’s new quarters are well adapted to the convenience of its business 
and the steady growth that has been part of its experience since organi- 
zation. 


—The Standard Fire Office of London that recently retired from busi- 
ness in the United States has reinsured all its outstanding risks in the 
Fire Insurance Association of London The company was not particu- 
larly successful, and the shareholders lose about two-thirds of the amount 
paid in by them. 


—The president of the Savannah Board of Trade suggests that the Cot- 
ton Exchange and the Board of Underwriters co-operate to secure the 
appointment of a committee to investigate the origin of all cotton fires 
- occurring in that city. This action is the result of numerous fires that 
have occurred without satisfactory explanation. 


—At Galveston, the firms of William Lofland & Co. and Menard & 
Guinard, composed of C. M. Guinard, William Lofland and J. M. O. 
Menard, having been dissolved by mutual consent, the two latter gentle- 
men have entered into partnership to continue the business of general 
agents at Galveston, under the firm name of Lofland & Menard. 


—Repeated inquiry having been made at this office as to the standing 
of the Colorado National Insurance Company of Denver, we print the 
following regarding this company received from Superintendent of Insur- 





ance John C. Abbott: ‘‘The Colorado National Insurance Company 
was organized last fall, and claims that it did no business last year. Itis 
a purely mutual company, the payment of its losses depending entirely 
on the prompt payment of each member’s assessment. The company has 
complied with our law.” 


—Harold Englebach, manager of the National Insurance Company of 
Ireland, sailed from Liverpool for New York by the steamship Bothnia of 
the Cunard line. The National is well and favorably known in Great 
Britain, and is now operating in Canada. It is whispered that Mr, 
Englebach makes his present trip to establish the company in the United 
States. 


—St. Louis has been experimenting with what is known as the harbor 
boat to ascertain what service itcould render at a fire near the river front, 
It was demonstrated that it could give two satisfactory fire streams at a 
distance.of 1500 feet from the river. Why not build a new fire boat with 
pumps specially designed for fire service, and get better results? A first. 
class fire boat would be a valuable adjunct to the fire department. 


—The National Masonic Co-operative Relief Association has just begun 
business at Buffalo. It proposes to have four classes: One for Master 
Masons, one for the female relatives of Masons, one for Masons and their 
wives who desire a joint policy, and another to insure against accidents, 
Assessments are to be graduated according to age. This is good; there 
are not more than a million co-operative companies now in the country; 
one for each citizen will divide up the business nicely. 


—The agency for Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee of the 
Western Assurance Company of Toronto, heretofore under the control of 
George W. Neff, has been transferred to J. R. Preston, whose headquar. 
ters will be at Cincinnati. Mr. Preston is a young, energetic underwriter 
who began business as special agent in 1864 under J. R. Payson. After 
the Chicago fire he was with the Continental for some time. In 1878 he 
took the agency of the Western for Indiana and in 1880 a part of Illinois 
was added to his territory. 


—A few weeks ago a gentleman entered the office of a well-known 
insurance agent, and, tossing a paper on the counter, said to the clerk; 
‘‘That’s run out and I want to get it renewed.” The clerk unfolded the 
document, and, with a smile, inquired: ‘‘ Are you sure that this has run 
out?” ‘Oh, yes!” said the gentleman; ‘“‘my wife told me it ran out 
yesterday.” ‘‘ Well, I am sorry for you ; but we are not taking that kind 
of risks now,” responded the clerk, as he handed it back to him. It was 
his marriage certificate.— The Jndependent. 


—The executive committee of the Association of Fire Underwriters for 
Texas has issued a call for a meeting to be held at Galveston, April 22, 
It is announced that among the subjects to be discussed are: Cotton 
warehouses ; the three-fourths loss cause ; an increase of rates on frame 
mercantile business ; advance of rates in towns deficient in water supply 
and fire apparatus; a uniform rate of compensation to agents; the 
adoption of a uniform short-rate table. It is hoped that this meeting will 
result in bringing into affiliation with the association half a dozen or more 
companies that have hitherto held aloof from it. 


—Speculation is doing harm to the foreign insurance companies. An 
instance of fluctuation in the market value of shares is shown by the 
Union (Life). The shares began with an average of 225 francs, went down 
to 12 fr. 50c. in 1838 ; ran up to 1050 francs in 1845 to come down to §0 
francs in 1849, and progressed steadily to 8700 francs in 1880. Since that 
time they have declined, and are now 7200 to 7600 francs (the nominal 
value is 5000 francs, but only 1250 have been paid up). The shares of the 
Nationale-Vie were about 1400 francs in 1830-1845. In 1849 they went 
down to 225 frances; since then they have run up to 22,000 francs, and are 
now two-thirds of that sum. 


—The St. Louis Republican says that the passage of the building or 
dinance has extended the city’s fire limits to a large extent. Heretofore 
the erection of frame buildings was permissable north of Cass avenue 
and anywhere west of Grand avenue. Within the territory outside 
these thoroughfares the erection of frame buildings has been going ® 
for years, and the extension of the limits will compel the builders of 
frame houses to move out into the suburbs. The boundaries as estab 
lished by the building ordinance passed are as follows: The Mississippi 
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ver, north by St. Louis avenue, west to Tenth street, north on Tenth 
oul to Hebert street, west on Hebert street to Twentieth street, south 
pa era street to St. Louis avenue, west on St. Louis avenue to 
eas avenue, south on Grand avenue to North Market street, west on 
North Market street to Prairie avenue, south on Prairie avenue to St. 
Charles road, west on the St. Charles road to Sarah street, north on Satah 
street to North Market street, west on North Market street to Taylor ave- 
nue, south on Taylor avenue to Forest park boulevard, east on the boule- 
yard to. Grand avenue, south on Grand avenue to Cherokee street, and 
east on Cherokee street to the river. 


The manager of the Home Mutual Insurance Company of San Fran- 
cisco recently applied to Eugene Pringle, Commissioner of Insurance for 
Michigan, for a list of the agents of the Union and the Fireman’s Fund 
Companies, claiming that he was legally entitled to such a list, the same 
being public property. To this Commissioner Pringle has replied that 
he has no such right whatever ; that while it is true that such information 
is public property, if the matter rests in his discretion he has no choice 
but to refuse copies of the lists to all those who are not entitled to them, 
and for reasons which will] at once suggest themselves to any fair-minded 
man. 

—The Chicago Local Board of Underwriters met last week and restored 
the six months’ rate on grain, leaving the rebate zs it was, Io per cent 
off. After a good deal of discussion, the proposed ordinance providing 
for the standard elevator in buildings was laid on the table. The senti- 
ment was that there ought to be a charge for the present “‘ fire flues,” but 
there was decided opposition to raising the tariff and thus increase the 
competition of the non-board companies. The present rate on mercantile 
buildings is considered ‘‘ good,” all the money lost being on special 
hazards, The resolution throwing open the doors on “‘ outside business” 
was laid on the table. 

—There has been some discussion going on lately as to who was the 
inventor of the steam fire engine, and when it was first introduced. The 
subject is an interesting one, and the credit of the important work should 
be awarded to the right person. Inarecent number of The Scientific 
American is a letter from Benson J. Lossing, which throws some light on 
the question, but will hardly be accepted as settling it definitely. It 
would appear that several inventors were at work on the idea of con- 
structing a fire engine to be worked by steam, at the same time, in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Just which one produced the first successful 
results is the matter in controversy. 

—The Shaughnessey building on Arcade court, Chicago, in the rear of 
the National Life Insurance building, has passed into the hands of that 
company at a consideration said to be $183,000, an advance of $33,000 
over what Col. Michael Shaughnessey of Colorado paid two years ago. 
The National Life building, in front, is 80 x 100 feet, and was raised last 
year from four stories to six. It is valued with the site at $400,000. The 
Shaughnessey building is 80 x 120 feet, and is five stories high. It returned 
last year $23,000 in rent. The building covers Nos. 157 to 163 La 
Salle street, inclusive, and is largely occupied by general and local insur- 
ance agencies and insurance journals. 


—An alderman has presented an order in the Chicago common coun- 
cil for an ordinance providing that hereafter no building shall be erected 
the top floor of which is more than one hundred feet above the grade of 
the pavement beneath. Also, that all Stairways and elevator shafts in 
new buildings be so constructed so as to make them as safe as possible 
in case of fire. The ordinance asked for was also to instruct the building 
department to refuse permits to build, except the plans of the buildings 
should be made to conform to the above provisions, The order has been 
referred to the committee on fire and water, where it will meet several 
other ordinances framed to prevent the erection of lofty buildings. 


—In Cincinnati as in other large cities the use of the co-insurance clause 
in policies on certain classes of risks is or should be in constant demand 
by the underwriters. A Cincinnati underwriter writing to The Furniture 
World of that city says, regarding the rates on wood-working risks: 
“The enormous losses of last year can, in a great degree, be traced to 
causes that intelligent management, combined with information concern- 
ing the causes that produce fires, would have largely reduced. This is 
especially true with wood-working establishments, as the specific hazards 
are so easily located, and can, with reasonable care, be provided against ; 
therefore, when the losses on this kind of property are double what they 





have been in previous years, nothing is plainer than that they do not use 
extra precaution against fire, or else the losses would not have been so 
great. Rates, as a rule, are not high on this class of property, and the 
chief reason is that manufacturers do not insure half the value. If eighty 
per cent of the values had been insured, the rates would be proportion- 
ately less. What many desire is to be able to have $100,000 worth of 
property protected for a premium on $50,000, and as this is impossible, 
complaints are made that the rates are high, causing a difference of 
opinion between propertyowners and persons charged with the responsi- 
bility of providing premiums to pay the losses that occur.” 


—An exchange stops its hand-press to announce that a little experience 
as a volunteer fireman may come good even to a Governor, as Governor 
Abbett of New Jersey demonstrated the other day. Fire was discovered 
in the attic of the State House, and the fire department was soon on hand, 
but the Governor saw that the flames could be easily extinguished with 
buckets. He gave orders that the hose should not be brought into the 
building, and hastily organizing an impromptu brigade of officials, clerks and 
employees, soon quenched the fire. When complimented upon his effi- 
ciency as a fireman, he remarked significantly, ‘‘ 1 used to run with the 
machine.” Had the hose been used the damage from water must have 
been great. 

—A French company, La Caisse Méridionale, has been condemned to 
pay costs and insurance fund under the following circumstances: A 
widow Fontville, who was insured in the Globe, had her premises burned 
down in 1881. She applied for the insurance, but the Globe had pre- 
viously turned over its business to the Caisse Méridionale. The latter re- 
fused to pay on the ground that the insured had given no notification of 
her adherence, and brought article 1275 of the code referring to transfer 
of debt in support of its position. The reply was that the only declara- 
tions to be made was the payment of the premium, and none had fallen 
due in the interval. The position taken by the Caisse Méridionale is 
strongly condemned. 


—The manufacture of rope from asbestos is likely to become an in- 
dustry of considerable importance in England, the strength of the article 
being estimated at about one-fourth that of ordinary hemp rope of the 
same diameter. Rope of this material of one and a half inches in diameter 
is stated to have a breaking strength of one ton, and twenty feet of it are 
calculated to represent a weight of thirteen and one-fourth pounds, Some 
of the purposes, as enumerated, to which this kind of rope is especially 
adapted are theatres, fire brigades and means of escape from dwellings 
and public buildings, its advantage being that it will not break and drop 
its burden if the flames bear upon it. It is made like ordinary rope, and 
is spun from Italian abestos thread. 


—Neglect of all insurance, either on his life or his merchandise, on the 
part of a business man is now regarded as an act of imbecility or gross 
carelessness for which there can beno excuse. There is ong point, how- 
ever, in connection with insurance that the careful business man no longer 
neglects to the extent he formerly did, and that is to inform himself as to 
the financial condition of the companies to which he trusts his property 
or the future welfare of his family. Disastrous failures have warned him 
to take some precaution in the matter, and though he has endeavored, by 
means of State insurance laws and State insurance departments, to shift 
some of his responsibility, he rarely fails to take an interest in the finan- 
cial showings of the companies in which his important interests are at 
stake.— Baltimore American. 


—In an action on a fire policy for the loss of a stock of goods, the com- 
pany pleaded as a defense: 1. Fraudulent statement as to other insur- 
ance ; 2. Other insurance not communicated to it. It appeared upon the 
trial that the merchant had made an approximate estimate of other exist- 
ing insurance from memory, and that the company’s agent had reported 
a fixed sum which was greater than the amount of the policies, and that 
the additional insurance taken out the same day was effected through the 
same agent. The plaintiff had judgment, and the company appealed the 
case, Hornthal vs. Western Insurance Company, to the Supreme Court of 
North Carolina, where an affirmance was given. The Chief Justice, 
Smith, in the opinion said: ‘‘ These attempts to make the soliciting 
agents of the company the agents of the insured, if applied in full force to 
the system of selling policies through agents, would be a snare and a de- 
lusion, leading, as it has done in numerous instances, to the grossest frauds, 
of which the insurance companies receive the benefits, and the parties 
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supposing themselves to be insured are the victims. The powers of the 
agents are prima-facie co-extensive with the business intrusted to his care, 
and will not be narrowed by the limitations not communicated to the per- 
son with whom he deals. An insurance company establishing a local 
agency must be held responsible to the parties with whom they transact 
business for the acts and declarations of the agent, within the scope of his 
business, as if they proceeded from the principal. In this case the estimate 
given by the merchant was nota fixed one, and he is not bound by the 
report of the agent ; and, as to the additional insurance that was made 
through him, his knowledge was the knowledge of the company.” 


—The whole question of term life insurance, while it is old, is yet com- 
paratively new. Its mathematical nature has been perfectly understood, 
but managers of companies have never fully considered it in its relation 
to the practical purposes of life, Indeed, the only valuable lessons which 
co-operative societies have taught is the worth of protection from year to 
year, with the right to discontinue without entailing serious loss. We 
believe that the introduction of term insurance and an energetic deter- 
mination to push it, and to make the community understand it, will not 
only result in a large increase of business, but also will do away with the 
strongest argument in favor of the existence of co-operative societies, as 
it will enable men of moderate means to protect their families at the low- 
est practicable cost.— United States Review. 


—The insurance adjuster is usually chosen for his paralyzing influence 
over the rural agent, who, as a general thing, stands in awe of this majestic 
personage. A good one is told on Dr. Milo E, Lawrence of this city. 
Tke Doctor, who dresses well and has a distingué air about him, recently 
visited a rural village to adjust aloss. Ushering himself into the pres- 
ence of the local agent, he remarked ‘‘ Is Mr. S——in?’ “Iam the 
gentleman. What can I do for you?” replied the agent. Placing his 
cane in the corner, depositing his hat ona table, and assuming all the 
dignity at his command, the visiting adjuster remarked: “Iam Dr. Milo 
E. Lawrence, adjuster for the North American of London, England.” 
‘‘ Take a seat, my lord, take two seats, take all I have, but spare my life.” 
It is not safe to invite the Doctor to take a seat now.—/ndianapolis Times. 


—A Catholic priest at Boston has restored to the Atna Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford $285 ‘‘ conscience money ” received by him through the 
confessional, which President Hendee acknowledges in a card published 
by The Boston Globe. Receipts of money every once in a while in this 
way by the insurance companies testify in a small way to the many in- 
stances where insurance companies are cheated by policyholders present- 
ing fraudulent claims, and who are often paid such claims for sentimental 
reasons, principally because popular sympathy in cases of doubtful claims 
is usually against the companies and in favor of individuals. Such is the 
wickedness of man that probably there are a hundred instances of persons 
defrauding insurance companies and never heard from afterward to one 
case where a man is led from conscientious scruples to restore what he 
has wrongfully taken from the companies. 


—There is something very grave and polite about the Spanish language 
that is never lost. A new Cuban fire company lately took part in ex- 
tinguishing a fire, and they worked, says a Spanish exchange, El Eco de 
los Bomberos, with “an abnegation worthy of all praise.” We mention 
this, because firemens’ companies are now forming all over the Hispano- 
American continent, but they show, as yet, very different manners, to judge 
from the above, from the dash and fight of such prototypes as the‘t Bloody 
Sixth.” But we were rather premature in felicitating the Cuban firemen on 
their harmony. In a recent fire in Havana, the men of the engines Espafia 
and Colon fell out about a hydrant, and the foreman of the latter and a 
police officer were slightly wounded in the melée, There is a spirit of 
rivalry between the two engines which, considering how het Spanish 
blood is, it is to be hoped will be kept down. 


—The following comments are from The Detroit Free Press :* ‘ The ter- 
rible fires which ravaged Allegan and Grand Rapids on Wednesday 
were a fearful rebuke to the zldermen who voted to diminish the protection 
which Detroit has against a similar calamity. Given a high wind anda 
few seconds’ start to a fire, and there are a half dozen points in Detroit 
where the flames would have as devastating a sweep as they did in either 
of the cities named. The ‘fire limits’ ordinance at best is an insufficient 
protection. It does not remove the wooden structures that already exist 
and threaten the city. But it does not present an obstacle to an increase 
of fire risk, and that obstacle should be made insurmountable. There 
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will be quite danger enough when the entire city has been included in the 
limits ; and there shoul i be no change in the ordinance save in that dire, 
tion. To reduce the limits, to authorize the erection of inflammable stry. 
tures in the heart of a district which has once been rescued from the tisk 
is like ordering the destruction of a steam fire engine. It is a wanton, 
criminal disregard of public safety. It is deliberate inviting of the doom 
which befell Chicago, and has now befallen Allegan. It is too late for 
the aldermen to profit by this awful warning, but the upper House can 
still save the city.” 

—The following beautifully suggestive letter to the agent of an insurance 
company is printed in a foreign exchange. Of course the risk was 
promptly accepted: ‘* , November 12, 1883. To Mr. , agent 
of the Insurance Company. Dear Sir—I want to insure my cop. 
cern, The buildings are old and rather inconvenient ; the machinery isa 
little behind the times, and I have got a little mortgage on both. But] 
think that a man ought to insure. So, though trade is very bad, I am 
willing to insure for as much as I can afford; but it must be ina company 
which will pay me at once if I should happen to have a fire. I hatea 
company that bothers you with all sorts of questions, and sends down a 
man to sniff about the place and pry into your books and private affairs, 
I can’t bear that kind of goings on, as though one couldn't be trusted, 
Has your company plenty of funds? Yours truly, —~——, P,.$~— 
The rate must be very low, for there is really no risk in my concern,” 











—Superintendent McCall has just completed the examination of the 
American Surety Company of New York, the company which Lyman 
W. Briggs has been organizing for so long a time. The purpose of 
the company is to furnish indemnity bonds guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons holding positions of trust, and also bonds in court proceed. 
ings. It has a cash capital of $500,000, and has deposited $100,000 
in government bonds with the insurance department. The officers 
are: R. A. Elmer, ex-assistant postmaster-general, president, and 
Lyman W. Briggs, vice-president. Among its directors are J. J. Knox, 
controller of the currency; W. A. Wheelock, president of the Central 
National Bank; Julius Wadsworth, vice-president of the Chicago, Mil. 
waukee and St. Paul Railroad ; William Dowd, president of the Bank of 
North America ; George R. Blanchard, vice-president of the Erie; R.N, 
Hazard of the American Loan and Trust Company ; George M. Pullman, 
Chicago; C. N. Bliss, of Bliss, Fabyan & Co.; and many other proni- 
nent and influential men. 

—Following lines of common sense and reason are extracted from The 
Cincinnati Gazette: ‘‘ Charles Sumner, who had examined the subject in 
his usual thorough and conscientious manner, once said that the proposi- 
tion to tax life insurance was an attempt to ‘impose a tax upon a tax,’ 
and was ‘ consequently a barbarism.’ In the sweeping measure for the 
taxation of life insurance companies, now before the legislature of this 
State, and indeed in all similar measures, the fact thus noted is over- 
looked. In taxing life insurance no bloated corporation would be 
reached, as many carelessly assume. The managers of companies would 
have nothing to do but figure out each policyholder’s proportion of the 
tax and reduce the amount of his dividends just that much. These com- 
panies are not usually conducted for gain ; they are conserving institu- 
tutions rather, and all extra expense of management, whether the same 
be in the form of increased taxation or any other shape, comes at once 
out of the thousands of policyholders and not from the company officers, 
as is often ignorantly supposed.” 

—The following letter will explain itself: ‘To the Patrons of the #tna 
Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn., in Chicago, III.: Jonathan Good- 
win, our agent in charge of the branch office in your city, has been 
granted a temporary leave of absence, and during such absence, and 
until further advised, E. J. Bassett, the general agent of this compaby, 
will be in charge of the branch, and is fully authorized to sign all papers 
and perform all the duties pertaining to the same. Mr. Bassett is well 
known to the business portion of your citizens, having represented the 
company in the adjustment of its losses by the great fire of October, 1871, 
and subsequently in the adjustment of losses and in the management of 
the Chicago branch, and we bespeak for hima kindly reception. Soliciting 
the same generous patronage which has been accorded to the compaly 
ever since it first established an agency in Chicago, a period of over 
forty years, we remain, yours very respectfully, L. J. Hendee, President.” 
Mr. Bassett has been with the A.tna twenty-one years and is therefore of 
age. He enjoys the confidence of the tna in the highest degree. 
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